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A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Tuts term is so generally understood, that any 
comment upon it is almost superfluous. It is, 
however, no slang phrase, but one of the oldest 
of proverbial expressions, dating apparently as 
far back as the latter end of the eighth century. 
We are told that the Emperor Charlemagne, in 
his expedition against the Saracens in 778, was 
accompanied by two pages, named Roland and 
Oliver, who were so excellent and so equally 
matched, that the equality became proverbial— 
*T’ll give you a Roland for your Oliver,’ being 
the same as the vulgar saying, ‘ Tit for tat ;’ that 
is: ‘I’ll give you the same [generally in a 
retaliatory sense] as you give me;’ or the more 
classical one of Quid pro quo, to be even with one. 
Its proper adaptation, however, as understood at 
the present day, will be much better explained 
by a few humorous illustrations. 

A very clever reply to a somewhat satirical 
remark was that given to Louis XV. by Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was a nobleman as well as a 
priest. A celebrated Archbishop of Paris, Har- 
douin de Beaumont de Perefixe, was appointed 
preceptor to His Majesty. One day he preached 
a notable sermon before the Court of France, 
which touched principally upon the duties of the 
nobility. ‘Ah!’ said the king to Richelieu, ‘the 
preacher has thrown a vast quantity of stones into 
your garden to-day.’—‘ Yes, sire,’ answered the 
Cardinal ; ‘and a few have fallen into the royal 
park.’ A courtly amount of etiquette of expres- 
sion is observable in this answer, with which 
we may presume that even royalty itself could 
in nowise be offended. 

Equally as good is the following, in which 
we shall carefully note by the way that praise 
has different effects on different minds. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, during the occu- 
pation of Paris, was present at the anniversary 
of one of the hospitals. Plates for contributions 
were passed round, and they were borne by 
some of the patrons’ wives and daughters. The 
plate presented to the Emperor was held by an 


extremely pretty girl. As he liberally gave his 
louis-d’ors, he whispered: ‘Mademoiselle, this 
is for your beautiful bright eyes.’ The charming 
little damsel politely courtesied, and immediately 
presented the plate again. ‘What!’ said the 
Emperor in amazement, ‘more ?’—‘ Yes, sire,’ said 
she. ‘I now want something for the poor. 

It is related of Mr Hamilton of Dykebar, a 
well-known farmer, that, visiting the palace of 
Hamilton on a certain day, and brought into 
conversation with the late Duke, His Grace— 
always so pliant and courteous in his demeanour, 
and pleased with the humour of the old farmer 
—said in a jocular way: ‘Pray, Mr Hamilton, 
where in our ancestral tree am I to look for 
your family?’—‘Oh!’ replied the old man, 
drawing a long breath, as if astonished—‘wha 
wad ever think of looking for the root among 
the branches?’ The Duke laughed heartily 
at this, and added: ‘Quite true, quite true; it 
would indeed be folly to do so.’ 

Speaking of farmers, the following anecdote, 
as related by a Sussex gentleman, may claim 
especial notice, being so pointedly connected with 
our present subject. It exhibits also the peculiar 
disadvantages an agriculturist has to contend 
against in farming near a populous town. 

‘One day,’ said this gentleman, ‘before harvest, 
I met a fashionably dressed person with a large 
handful of ears of wheat, taken from my fields. 
I saluted him respectfully, and expressed my 
admiration of the beauty of the wheat. “Yes,” 
said he; “it is truly a fine sample, and does the 
farmer great credit who grew it.” I acknowledged 
the compliment, and asked him from which of my 
fields he took it. After he had pointed it out, 
he assured me he always liked to take a good 
sample home, as it interested the ladies. Upon 
this, noticing with admiration the style of his coat, 
I asked him to allow me to look at the skirt. He 
readily did so; and I quietly took out my pen- 
knife and cut a large piece from the tail. The 
gentleman bounced and swore; but I told him 
I always took samples of cloth, as I found they 
greatly interested my wife. I added, that he had 
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no more right to take my wheat than I to take 
his coat, and that I wished the public to bear 
this truth in mind.’ 

This was experience bought with a vengeance. 
It is more often than not a very dear school ; but 
some people will learn in no other, and scarcely 
even in that. 

On one occasion, an English gentleman, who 

d a keen wit, was at a brilliant assembly 
of the élite of Vienna, where a distinguished lady 
of that city frequently amused herself and im- 
mediate circle of friends by saying smart and 
rather uncourteous things, evidently for the pur- 

of annoyance. ‘By the way,’ inquired his 
fir interrogator, ‘how is it your countrymen 
speak French so very imperfectly? We Austrians 
use it with the same freedom as if it were our 
native tongue.’—‘ Madame,’ retorted the English- 
man in the blandest manner, ‘I really cannot say, 
unless it be that the French army have not been 
twice in our capital to teach it, as they have been 
in yours.’ 
ne of the most distinguished incidents of 
Zimmermann’s life was the summons which he 
received to attend Frederick the Great in his last 
illness in 1786. One day the king said to this 
eminent physician: ‘You have, I presume, sir, 
helped many a man into another world?’ Any 
ordinary person would doubtless have been scared 
by so momentous an inquiry, and it was, in fact, 
a somewhat bitter pill for the Doctor; but the 
dose he gave the king in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth and flattery: ‘Not so many as 
your Majesty, nor with so much honour to 
myself.’ 

As all classes of individuals, from the highest 
to the lowest, are liable at times to meet with 
a Roland for an Oliver, we must not even 
exempt those shrewd men of the world termed 
lawyers. <A seafaring man was called upon the 
stand as a witness. ‘Well, sir,’ said the lawyer, 
‘do you know the plaintiff and defendant?’ 
After a moment's hesitation, Jack declared his 
inability to comprehend the meaning of these 
words, ‘What! not know the meaning of 
plaintiff and defendant?’ continued the energetic 
inquirer. ‘An intelligent fellow you must be to 
come here as a witness! Can you tell me where on 
board the vessel it was that that man struck the 
other one ?’—‘ Certainly I can, replied the sailor ; 
‘it was abaft the binnacle.—‘And pray,’ asked 
the lawyer, ‘what do you mean by that ?’—‘ Well, 
that’s good,’ responded the witness; ‘you must 
be a pretty fellow to come here as a lawyer and 
don’t know what abaft the binnacle means.’ 

At another time, a lawyer, in cross-examining 
a witness, asked him, among other questions, 
where he was on a particular day; to which 
he replied that he had been in the company 
of two friends. ‘Friends!’ exclaimed his tor- 
mentor ; ‘two thieves, I suppose, you mean.’— 
‘They may be s0,’ replied the witness drily, ‘for 
they are both lawyers. 

A good story is told of a certain Bishop, who, 
from information received, felt it his paramount 
duty to remonstrate with one of his clergy for 
hunting; and so the reverend Nimrod was 


expostulated with by his chief—‘ Well, your 
lordship, was the reply, ‘I think you will 
agree with me that not a little generalship is 
required in the management and marshalling of 


our pleasures, and I really don’t see that it is 
any worse than going to a ball.’—‘I conclude, 
rejoined his lordship, ‘that you allude to having 
seen My name amon 
M——+s’ ball; but i assure you I was not in 
the same room with the dancers during any part 
of the evening !’—‘ That, my lord, is exactly my 
case,’ was the calm rejoinder; ‘I am never in 
the same field with the hounds!’ After such 
mutual explanations on both sides, we must not 
be surprised to hear that the conversation sud- 
denly dropped. 

By ‘turning the table,’ as it were, upon the 
enemy, a common soldier of the Russian army 
proved himself equal to the occasion, and speedy 
promotion was the fortunate result. It appears 
that Suvorof, the well-known eccentric general, 
used frequently to ask his young officers and 
soldiers the most absurd questions, considering 
it a proof of smartness on their part if they gave 
a prompt reply, and hating above all things ‘I 
don’t know’ as an answer. He one day went 
up to a sentry, and as the man presented arms, 
Suvorof said: ‘Tell me how many buttons there 
are on the uniforms of fifty thousand men ?’— 
‘I can’t say,’ replied the soldier, very naturally ; 
upon which the marshal, according to his custom, 
began to abuse him for an ignoramus and rate 
him for his stupidity. The sentry, however, 
knowing Suvorof’s character, took courage, and 
said: ‘Well, sir, perhaps it’s not every question 
your Excellency ak answer yourself; for 
instance, there are my two old maiden aunts— 
would you please to tell me their names ?’—The 
man’s quickness atoned for his apparent im- 
pudence in the eyes of the general; and the 
soldier was elevated from the ranks the following 
morning, his promotion being the turning-point 
to an ultimately distinguished career. 

It need scarcely be said, however, that the same 
good fortune does not always attend every answer 
to a question raised by a superior person, absurd or 
eccentric as the matter may be. It is well known, 
for instance, that Frederick, king of Prussia, con- 

ueror as he was, sustained a severe defeat at 

Késlin in the war of 1755. Some time after, at 
a review, he jocosely asked a soldier who had 
got a deep cut across his face—‘ My good friend, 
at what particular alehouse did you get that 
ugly-looking scratch?’—‘I got it,” answered the 
man, ‘at Koslin, where your Majesty paid the 
reckoning. It is extremely doubtful if any 
reward or promotion followed on this occasion ; 
but if so, history has unfortunately failed to 
make any note of the circumstance. 

Again, there are people who mistake imper- 
tinence for wit, and often get rather more than 
one Roland for their Oliver. One of these 
persons, a foppish nobleman, seeing Descartes 
enjoying the pleasures of the table, said: ‘So, 
sir, I see philosophers can indulge in the greatest 
delicacies and good cheer’—‘Why not?’ replied 
the other. ‘Do you really entertain such an 
idea as to imagine Providence intended all good 
things for the foolish and ignorant ?’ 

In thorough conformity with our subject, 
numberless instances might be quoted in which 
the humour is somewhat of a ‘broader’ kind. A 
young man in America during an electioneering 
contest, suddenly shouted out: ‘Hurrah for 
Jackson !’ at which a Van Buren man exclaimed, 
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y: ‘Hurrah for a Jackass !’—‘ All right, 
old man,’ said the youth; ‘we won't quarrel 
over such trifles; you can hurrah for your 
favourite candidate, and I’ll do the same for 
mine.’ 

Examples culled from historical records are 
occasionally open to serious doubts, and it would 
be extremely hazardous at times to give a 
guarantee for their perfect truth. Apart, how- 
ever, from these grave misgivings, they serve 
their purpose in an admirable manner in illus- 
trating such subjects as those we have in hand, 
as a following concluding anecdote will amply 
testify. 

Henry Carey, a cousin to Queen Elizabeth, 
after having enjoyed Her Majesty’s favour *for 
several years, lost it in this manner. As he was 
walking in the garden of the palace under the 
queen’s window, she asked him, in a jocular 
manner: What does a man think when he is 
thinking of nothing?’ The answer was a very 
brief one. ‘Upon a woman’s promise,’ he replied. 
—‘Well done, cousin, said Elizabeth; ‘excel- 
lent!’ Some time after, he solicited the honour 
of a peerage, and reminded the queen that she 
had promised it to him, ‘True, said Her 
Majesty ; ‘but that was a woman’s promise.’ 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 


CHAPTER Iv.—I AM THE MARCHIONESS. 


THE lawyer was right. The unmistakable dash 
and clash of hoofs and wheels heralded the anti- 
cipated arrival. Then, after a brief delay, the 
door was opened, and the groom of the chambers 
announced: ‘The Marchioness, my Lady! and 
Miss Carew !? 

Lady Barbara stepped forward with a stately 
tenderness of manner that became her well, to 
greet her widowed niece, as the two sisters in 
their mourning garb appeared in the doorway. 
Mr Pontifex stood, bowing and smiling, in the 
background as the two girlish figures approached. 
She who came first, threw her arms round Lady 
Barbara’s neck, exclaiming in a voice half-stifled 
by emotion : ‘I little thought when I left home— 
it seems but yesterday—that I should return here 
alone, and—and—— Yes, dear aunt, it is the 
coming back to old Castel Vawr that brings my 
bereavement with fresh sorrow—the pain of it— 
back to me. I feel just now as I did when— 
when’—— And she broke down, sobbing. 

An outburst of passionate grief, even in our 
placid epoch, is contagious. Mr Pontiféx took 
snuff more demonstratively than was usual with 
him. It was in a very softened tone, and in a 
quasi-maternal manner, that Lady Barbara said : 
‘Be comforted, my child—my poor Clare; you 
are at home again now, dear, and with friends.— 
Here is Mr Pontifex, whom you may remember, 
perhaps, added the chatelaine of Castel Vawr, 
as she recollected the presence of the family 
lawyer.—‘ Yes, yes ; you are back with us again, 


| in England, and at home; and then, too, you 


have your sister, Miss Cora” And Lady Barbara 


held out her hand, with a smile that was meant 
to be cordial, to the pale, fair girl who stood, as 
if hesitating, a pace behind, and who now came 
forward, and with the colour fluttering in her 
cheek, said, in a faltering voice: ‘You mistake 
me, aunt—Lady Barbara! Do you not know 
me, then? Jam the Marchioness !’ 

The other sister, still sobbing, started, and 
turning towards the last speaker, said, in a tone 
of bewilderment: ‘Why, Cora? O sister—my 
poor Cora—what can all this mean?’ 

Lady Barbara herself drew back, astonishment 
in her eyes, displeasure in her voice. ‘Miss 
Carew !’ she said grimly. 

The girl thus addressed grasped the chair beside 
her for support, and in a voice that was even 
less steady than before, made answer: ‘I am 
Lady Leominster. I was Wilfred’s wife. Shocked 
though I am, and surprised as I am, I must 
repeat that this is the truth.’ 

Mr Pontifex, who had been fidgeting uneasily 
to and fro on the hearthrug, now began to arch 
his gray eyebrows seriously enough, as if he saw 
that matters were taking a graver turn than had 
been usual in his large experience of common- 
place persons and events. He took off his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, rubbed the glasses and re- 
adjusted them on his nose, and then stepped 
forward, clearing his voice before he said, some- 
what awkwardly, for even a solicitor can be 
bashful: ‘This is a painful scene, very painful 
to me, I can assure you, Lady Barbara. There 
must be some grievous mistake, or some over- 
excitement, to account for—for so extraordinary 
an affair.’ 

Lady Barbara, with a face that was very grave 
indeed, drew herself up to the full height, and 
said earnestly: ‘Miss Cora—Miss Carew! I 
appeal to you to give up this most unseemly 
contest, and be your better self again. I entreat 
you, for all our sakes, not to continue this ill- 
judged claim, which can but trouble the peace 
of the family with which you are connected, and 
which must be useless to yourself.’ 

She to whom this speech was addressed made 
answer: ‘Lady Barbara Montgomery, I can prove 
what I say.’ 

Her sister here broke in almost in a shriek. 
‘I see it all!’ she cried; ‘I see it now clearly, 
only too clearly. It is the doing of that wicked 
Frenchwoman, that so-called Countess de Lalouve, 
with whom you, my poor misled Cora, became, 
unhappily, so intimate on board the Cyprus, on 
our voyage home from Egypt. She it is who 
has prompted you to this, and she alone, I feel 
sure of it, for my own pure-hearted sister would 
never of herself have—— Ah, it is terrible— 
base !—Cora, darling, my poor, loved Cora, listen 
to the pleading of your better angel—fling aside 
the sinful fancy—give up this cruel wrong to 
her who loves you, and take my full and free 
forgiveness, dearest, and your twin-sister’s life- 
long love 
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‘Never!’ was the passionate rejoinder, amidst 
stormy sobs—‘never! You madden me. I—I— 
am indeed—Clare—Lady Leominster!’ And 
the girl, sinking on the sofa near her, buried her 
beautiful head among the silken cushions and 
wept with a passion of grief that could not be 
checked. Lady Barbara’s expostulations went for 
nothing. So did the caresses and the soft words 
of the sister who knelt beside her. Mr Pontifex, 
elevating his bushy brows into the form of the 
Saracenic arch, took prodigious quantities of his 
highly-scented snuff as he surveyed the scene. 

For a long time—it seemed long ; but a period 
of excitement cannot be accurately gauged by 
the matter-of-fact standard of mere seconds and 
minutes—the weeping girl remained as it were 
alone with her own thoughts, and paid no heed 
to the remonstrances of Lady Barbara or to the 
entreaties of her sister. At last she rose, pushing 
back as she did so, with an impatient gesture, 
the golden hair that hung disordered over her 
temples, and with a set stern face, that indicated 
a courage strangely at variance with her youth- 
ful appearance and slender form. ‘Lady Barbara,’ 
she said resolutely, ‘I have made up my mind, 
and will stay no longer where my word is doubted 
and my position denied. I shall leave this house. 
I shall go to London. With my brother I can find 
a refuge, until it is proved—as I am resolved it 
shall be—that I am Marchioness of Leominster, 
and should be mistress here.’ There were no 
tears in her eyes now, though she was pale, and 
her features had hardened to the cold beauty 
of sculptured marble. She never faltered in 
her resolve; and Lady Barbara, who was 
used to speak with authority, felt the words 
of well-meant expostulation die away upon her 


li 

Mir Pontifex, who had been restlessly rubbing 
his plump hands together, and blinking like an 
elderly owl in the daylight, now came to the 
front. ‘May I ask,’ he said in a quick business- 
like tone, which indicated a certain inward sense 
of satisfaction at his own presence of mind, 
‘which lady wears the wedding ring?’ His eye 
fastened as he spoke on the marble-white face of 
the beautiful had last spoken. Instantly 
she snatched off her glove, showing the golden 
circlet on her slender finger. The other, too, 
slowly ungloved her hand, whereon also glistened 
a wedding ring ! 

The lawyer, like Lady Barbara, was for a 
moment struck dumb with astonishment. He 
stood for a little, as if considering what to do 
next. Then he spoke. ‘Allow me to ask,’ he 
said, ‘if none of the servants who have travelled 
with you can help us out of this difficulty ?’ 

‘Yes, said the sister who had declared her 
intention of quitting the house for London ; ‘call 
— my maid; she travelled with us from 

t. 
mnett was called. 

‘There is a slight difficulty here,’ said the 
lawyer in his best judicial tone to the maid. 
‘Will you be so good as point out to us which 
of these two ladies’—indicating the sisters 
with a wave of the hand—‘is my Lady the 
Marchioness 

There was no hesitation in Pinnett’s manner. 


, She promptly turned towards them, and pointing 
| to the sister who had first entered the room 


and addressed herself as the widow to Lady 
Barbara, said : ‘That is the Marchioness.’ 

‘Oh, Pinnett,’ cried the sister about to be exiled, 
‘how had you the heart to do it!’ 

The lawyer, with mobile eyebrows and pursed 
lips, retreated a pace or two and again sought 
counsel from his snuff-box. But Lady Barbara, 
fairly shocked at the deliberate duplicity which 
had been exhibited before her eyes, drew herself 
up to her full height, and said slowly and 
frostily to the sister who had last spoken : 
‘Miss Carew has chosen her path in life. She 
had better act up to her expressed determination, 
and—go 

Then worthy Mr Pontifex again came forward. 
He must, he begged to remind Lady Barbara, 
be in London that night. He should be most 
happy, as an old friend and legal adviser of 
—ahem! both families, to escort the young lady, 
whose position at Castel Vawr could not be 
otherwise than distressing and difficult, to her 
brother’s house in Bruton Street. 

‘IT knew Sir Fulford Carew well, very well,’ 
he added ; ‘likewise old Sir Prideaux ; and have 
seen Sir Pagan, and shall be glad to be of service 
in this emergency.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir—I thank you. I am 
ready, said the girl, speaking in the hard, 
mechanical tone of a sleep-walker, as she turned 
towards the door. 

‘Cora!’ pleaded her sister, but quite in vain. 

‘Rest and refreshment at least’ Lady 
Barbara began. 

‘I want neither,’ was the cold reply ; ‘when 
Mr Pontifex is ready to go, I am also.’ 

Lady Barbara rang the bell. A servant who 
answered the summons received orders to send 
round the carriage that was to convey Mr 
Pontifex to the station. 

‘The young lady’s luggage?’ asked the lawyer 
in an audible whisper. 

‘It shall be sent to-morrow,’ replied Lady 
Barbara magisterially ; ‘We will have what is 
necessary for immediate requirements unpacked 
and placed in the carriage.’ 

‘My maid has all the keys, said the sister 
of her who was about to depart, self-exiled, 
from the stately English home so recently 
reached. 

Very soon the final arrangements were hurried 
through, and the carriage was announced. 

There was a hasty leave-taking on the part of 
Mr Pontifex, who was anxious to abridge a 
painful scene. But without a word or gesture 
of farewell, the pallid beautiful girl, upon whom 
all eyes were bent, turned to go. Twice she 
spoke, first as she left the great drawing-room, 
and again after she had traversed the huge hall, 
and was crossing the outer threshold. ‘I shall 
come back,’ she said each time—‘I shall come 
back, and as mistress here ;’ but she uttered the 
phrase in the same cold monotonous cadence, as of 
one who talks in sleep. Never once did she look 
at her sister; never once did she reply to the 
words which that sister continued to address to 
her to the last. Her demeanour was unchanged 
as she sat in the carriage on its way to the station, 
and in the train on its journey to London. When, 
in the lawyer’s company, she was in the cab that 
rattled through the gaslit metropolitan thorough- 
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Bruton Street, she murmured half unconsciously, 
but in a tone too low to catch the ear of Mr 
Pontifex: ‘The die is cast; I must assert my 
own. I cannot spare her now !’ 


(To be continued.) 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


A most interesting book comes to hand on the 
much-debated and vexed question of the treat- 
ment of our poorest classes. It is entitled, Social 
Wreckage: A Review of the Laws of England as 
they affect the Poor (London: Isbister), and is 
from the pen of Mr Francis Peek, a gentleman 
whose experience as a member of the London 
School Board, and as an earnest and sympathetic 
investigator into the condition of the poor, renders 
him qualified to speak on a subject which must 
always owe more to practical inquiry than to 
mere abstract thinking. A few years ago Mr 
Peek issued a little book dealing with ‘Our Laws 
and our Poor,’ which book received at the time 
much and favourable consideration from the press. 
This book being now out of print, the author 
rightly judged that, instead of reprinting it, he 
would better serve the public, and the cause he 
had at heart, by publishing the present volume, 
which, while it contains all that is still valuable 
of the former, includes other matter which further 
study and experience have led him to believe 
worthy of consideration by those interested in 
the subject. 

Mr Peek is strongly of opinion that the laws 
of England, so far as they affect the poorer classes 
of the community, stand greatly in need of reform. 
As regards the poor-laws, for instance, he says 
there is a universal concurrence of opinion among 
those who have studied the subject, that the 
influence of these laws in the past, and to a great 
extent in the present, even as now administered, 
is to discourage providence and to foster the 
very evil in society which they were intended to 
cure. He thinks further that the influence of the 
law at present is to encourage the dissolute and 
idle to throw themselves and their families on the 
parish ; and that this influence should be changed, 
and a healthier sentiment introduced amongst the 
poorer classes, by the necessity of providence and 
thrift being somehow by law insisted on, and 
the criminality of improvidence and wilful waste 
made clear. This is very much in the line 
of social reform which has frequently been taken 
in the pages of this Journal, and to our mind 
presents the only feasible and hopeful way out of 
the existing chaos of discontent and misery among 
the classes referred to. The workhouse system as 
respects children, our author believes to be irre- 
trievably bad, and adduces many startling facts 
in evidence of this view. He would replace it 
by introducing a system already tried in Scot- 
land with success, namely, to board the children 
out in families, with respectable people of their 
own rank in society, and thus accustom them to 
the tender and softening influences of home-life, 
instead of having them ‘herding together in op 
workhouses, where the influence of each upon the 
other is the reverse of good. Both in point of 
economy and of moral results, the boarding-out 
system is shown to be greatly superior to that 
of the workhouse. 

The chapters on the licensing laws and intem- 


perance, on the miscarriage of justice, and on 
crime and its punishment, are equally suggestive 
and practical. In the concluding chapter, = deals 
with a specially difficult and delicate aspect of 
the question by discoursing on ‘the uncharitable- 
ness of inadequate relief.’ ‘He urges the necessity 
of careful discrimination in the bestowal of all 
relief of the poor, whether such relief be given 
by the poor-law authorities, by benevolent 
societies, or by private persons. ‘If any relief 
is to be beneficial, not only must it be bestowed 
after thorough examination, but when given, it 
must be adequate ; in fact, the bestowal of inade- 
quate relief is no charity” To bestow a dole, 
for instance, for the relief of a man who has been 
thrown into poverty by want of work, is, in his 
opinion, to leave him very much where he was 
before, with the additional evil, that he may 
thereby learn the luxury of eating bread in idle- 
ness—a taste which he may not speedily unlearn. 
In such a case, Mr Peek advises that careful 
inquiry should be made into the man’s circum- 
stances, suitable work found for him until per- 
manent employment is obtained, sufficient sup- 
ae being meantime provided to sustain his 
ealth. ‘This action,’ he adds, ‘is not only a true 
fulfilling of the law of love, but is true economy.’ 
We do not think this can be doubted ; but the 
difficulty about it is that it would give ‘ benevo- 
lent’ and ‘charitable’ people so much extra 
trouble—it is so much easier to fling the idle man 
a sixpence or a loaf, and be done with him. 

We cannot enter into all the details of the 
system which Mr Peck sketches; but we have 
no hesitation in saying that none who have the 
means and the disposition to assist their less 
fortunate fellow-creatures, and are anxious to 
do so effectively, but will find it their profit 
and wisdom to read Mr Peek’s book. 

When Prospero, on the morning after the 
tempest, tells his daughter Miranda ) He he had 
been thrust by the devices of an unworthy 
brother out of his dukedom of Milan, sent to 
sea in a crazy vessel, and stranded on that solitary 
island where Ariel found him and became his 
guardian spirit, he accounts for his misfortunes 
by indicating that he had loved his books better 
than his title and all that belonged to it. 

Me, poor man !—1my lib 

The love of books is indeed a happy, though 
not, alas! always fortunate, malady; a malady 
which, when one gets thoroughly infected there- 
with, is not to be exorcised from the blood by any 
surgical or medical enchantments whatsoever. 
James the First of England expressed the hope 
that, if it should ever be his fate to be imprisoned, 
it might be in a library. ‘What a place,’ says 
Charles Lamb, speaking of Oxford, ‘to be in is 
an old library! It seems as though all the souls 
of all the writers that have bequeathed their 
labours to these Bodleians, were reposing here, 
as in some dormitory, or middle state. 

Moreover, those who love books like to hear 
what others say of them—they are about the 
only friends of whom we can speak our minds 
plainly without in any way estranging them. 
And especially pleasant it is to hear what those 
who are themselves great authors have got to 
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say to us about books. As one means of grati- 
fying this literary appetite, we do not know 
anything more pertinent than a beautiful little 
book which has just been published, called 
The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.). This book-lover’s handbook 
contains ‘ Thoughts on the Solace and Companion- 
ship of Books,’ selected and arranged chrono- 
logically by ‘Philobiblos, who must himself, 
to judge by his pseudonym and this specimen 
of his work, be very blessedly and fatally in- 
fected with the disease above referred to. In 
this book you have, as its motto from Marlowe 
rightly indicates, ‘Infinite riches in a_ little 
room ;’ the selected writers ranging from Solomon 
and Cicero down to Carlyle and Ruskin. All 
the extracts are good—every tit-bit within these 
covers is sweet and toothsome; and many of 
the anonymous author's fellow-sufferers within 
the charmed circle of book-fever incurables, will 
thank him heartily and gratefully for this 
delightful supply of ‘medicine for the mind.’ 


Whitaker's Almanac for 1883 is before us. It is 
one of the best books of its kind, and one which 
we think might be better known in Scotland 
than it seems to be. It gives an immense amount 
of useful and even attractive information on all 
the different branches of government administra- 
tion at home, with an account of each of our 


' colonial possessions abroad. Besides peerage, par- 


liamentary, church, and army lists, there are 
notices of the chief scientific events and discoveries 
during the past year; and all this is given, so 
far as we have been able to discover, with singular 
accuracy. 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE, 
A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTITIES. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ciunte and Elma sat for a little while in 
silence. The former had brought a book with 
her, the latter her embroidery. At length Clunie 
could contain herself no longer. ‘Elma, you 
really ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ she burst 
out. 

‘I daresay I ought, dear, but I’m not,’ responded 
Elma with provoking placidity of tone. 

‘The way you carry on with that odious Mr 
Drummond is outrageous.’ 

‘Whose feelings have I outraged ?’ 

‘You were actually seen walking out with that 
man before breakfast !? 

*I like somebody to walk out with, and “ that 
man” is very amusing. Some people are not 
amusing.’ 

‘ He’s a pauper—an absolute pauper.’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow. It’s a terrible crime.’ 

‘Some people are poor, but still agreeable ; but 
Mr Drummond is thoroughly odious. He seems 
to be always taking people off behind their 
backs.’ 

‘He is rather clever as a mimic. You should 
have heard his imitation of the conversation 
between you and Charley Sargeant the other 
evening on the terrace.’ 


‘What impertinence !’ 

‘You spoke rather loudly, you know, and Mr 
Drummond and I were close behind you. Point- 
ing to the stars, you said to Charley: “ Mark 
how those starry globes of liquid light are swim- 
ming earthward one by one.” This was rather 
too far-fetched for Charley. All he could say 
in his usual haw-haw style was: “Ah—yes—vewy 
good—just as if there was some fellow up there 
lighting ’em up one after another, you know.”’ 

*You are as bad as Mr Drummond,’ said Clunie 
disdainfully, and with that she flounced away to 
the other end of the seat. 

Neither of them spoke for full five minutes. 
Then Elma said: ‘Clunie!’ Her cousin took no 
notice ; so, after waiting a minute, she said coax- 
ingly : ‘Clunie, dear !’ 

‘What do you want?’ asked Clunie ungra- 
ciously. 

‘I want to ask your advice, dear.’ 

‘My advice, Elma?’ answered her cousin, turn- 
ing half round. ‘You know you are always 
welcome to that. I only wish you would follow 
it more frequently.’ 

‘A friend of mine, began Elma, keeping her 
eyes studiously fixed on her embroidery—‘a gi 
whom I knew at school, has lately got married 
to some one very much below her in position; but 
they love each other very devotedly. Her husband 
is a clerk in the City, with a salary of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and they live in apart- 
ments. My friend has written to me to go and 
see her. What would you do, if you were 

‘Do? Why, drop her acquaintance, of course. 
Take no more notice of her letter than if you 
had never received it. If people will so far forget 
what they owe to themselves and others as to 
marry clerks on a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, they must take the consequences,’ 

‘There would be no harm in my going to see 
her just for once?’ 

‘I’ve no patience with you, Elma. If I had 
a sister, and she were to forget herself as your 
friend has, I would never speak to her again as 
long as I lived.’ With these words, Clunie calmly 
resumed her 

‘So that is what I may expect from my friends 
when I marry Dick,’ mused Elma with a bright 
defiant look in her eyes. ‘“ Drop her, of course.” 
ee if they can do without me, I can do without 
them.’ 


At this moment, Mrs Pebworth appeared in the 
veranda, her kind, homely face looking somewhat 
red and flustered. Dick perceiving her from 
where he sat, started to his feet. ‘Aunt, where 
are you going to sit?’ he cried. ‘Come and 
keep me company.’ He drew up another chair, 
and she sat down beside him. ‘What is the 
matter?’ he asked. ‘You look worried.’ 

‘It’s them pickles. What a trouble they are! 
They won’t turn out as green as they ought.’ 

‘Why don’t you leave all those things to the 
servants ?? 

‘Servants indeed! I’m surprised at you, 
nephew. <A aged mess they would make of 
them. I think there must be an eclipse some- 
where about. My grandmother used to say that 
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whenever there’s an eclipse of the moon, it’s sure 


to turn your yellow,’ 


‘Remarkable woman, your grandmother,’ re- 
sponded Dick sententiously. 

‘That she was. It was she who taught me to 
milk, and I was christened after her—Betsy. Yes, 
| dear boy’—lowering her voice—‘my husband 
calls me Leonora because it sounds aristocratic ; 
but my maiden name was Betsy Clegg ; my father 
was a dairyman at Peckham Rye, and I used to 
7g six cows to milk every morning of my 

‘I’ve a great respect for cows. Fine institution, 
very.’ 

At this moment the heat of the argument that 
was being sustained in Mr Pebworth’s party 
caused Mr Dempsey to elevate his voice some- 
what. Mrs Pebworth and Dick turned to listen. 
He was addressing Dyson. ‘I tell you, sir, 
he said with emphasis, ‘that my friend so far 
succeeded in eliminating the natural ferocity of 
this particular tiger, that the animal’s greatest 

leasure was to eat macaroons from the extended 
nd of his master.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Dyson sarcastically. 
*A remarkable story, truly! Now, when I was 
in the Punjab’—— 

Mr Dempsey was seized with a sudden fit of 
sneezing, while Mr Pebworth swept his letters 
and papers together and rose from his seat. 

‘Dear me, dear me, I had no idea it was so 
late, remarked Pebworth, after consulting his 
watch. ‘And I have several letters to send off 
by the forenoon post.’ He moved slowly away. 
‘Leonora, my love, I want you,’ he said to his 
wife in his most dulcet tones, as he passed her 
and Dick on his way to the house. 

‘Now, what can Algernon want me for?’ 
remarked Mrs Pebworth to Dick. ‘There’s 
something wrong; I know there is, by the way 
he spoke to me.’ She said no more, but followed 
her husband into the house. 

‘It strikes me,’ muttered Dick to himself as 
he looked after them, ‘that Mr Algernon Peb- 
worth is one of those by no means uncommon 
characters—a philanthropist abroad, but a bully 
at home.’ » 

Mr Dempsey had risen, and was getting his 
letters and papers together. ‘I can’t stand that 
Punjab story again,’ he said below his breath. 

Miss Deene had crossed to g.rosebush and was 
selecting a flower. ‘Mr Dempsey, I challenge 
you to a game of croquet,’ she called out with a 
mischievous glance at the old beau. 

‘Only too charmed, Miss Deene,’ he answered 
with a grimace; ‘but there’s a sort of clever 
stupidity about croquet that I have never. been 
quite able to master. fe 

‘It is never well to abuse what you don’t 
understand, Mr Dempsey,’ 

‘If Miss Deene will allow me,’ said Dyson, 
rising with alacrity. 

‘Only too delighted, Captain Dyson.’ 

‘Dyson has quite a genius for croquet,’ sneered 
Dempsey. 

‘Some people have no genius for anything,’ 
remarked Miss Deene with the most innocent air 
imaginable. 

She and Dyson strolled off together towards 
the croquet lawn, the last words conveyed to 
those who were left behind being: ‘When I 


was in the Punjab, Miss Deene’-—— The rest 
was lost in the distance. 

‘Horrid flirt!’ exclaimed Clunie spitefully as 
her eyes followed her cousin. ‘I must rescue 
the httle Captain from her clutches at any 
cost. 

Mr Dempsey crossed the lawn, and went 
indoors with a very sour look on his face. 

Clunie and Dick were left alone. 

No sooner did Clunie Pebworth find herself 
alone with Mr Drummond, than she proceeded to 
peep at him round a clump of evergreens. He 
was leaning back in his chair in his favourite 
attitude, with his hat tilted over his eyes. ‘He 
can’t really be asleep,’ said Clunie to herself. 
‘Not three minutes ago he was talking to mamma.’ 
She strolled slowly towards him, humming a little 
air under her breath, and swinging her straw-hat 
in one hand with an air of engaging innocence. 
She was passing close to him, when suddenly she 
shrieked, started, and nearly fell into his arms. 
‘The wasp !’ she cried—‘the horrid wasp !’ 

Dick opened his eyes, sprang to his feet, 
swung Clunie into the chair in which he had 
been sitting, and kissed her as he did so. ‘Eh! 
What? Wasp! Where? Beg pardon. Tempta- 
tion too much for me. But cousins may kiss, 
Provided for in the Prayer-book, you know.’ 

‘You are a horrid man,’ retorted Clunie with 
a pout. 

‘I know Iam a horrid man; only you needn’t 
remind me of the fact. But where’s that 
marauding wasp ?’ 
oe It went sailing away over the shrub- 

ry.’ 

c don’t think it wanted to sting you, Clunie ; 
only to sip the honey of your lips. I don’t blame 
that wasp. He sat down on a chair beside her. 
‘What have you here?’ he asked, taking a book 
from her unresisting fingers. 

‘A beautiful volume. Piljamb’s Affinities of 
the Soul. But you don’t care for poetry.’ 

‘How do you know that? In any case, I’m 
open to conversion.—Good gracious ! what’s this ?? 
He had opened the book at random, and he now 
read out the two following lines : 


Each soul is wedded ere it comes to earth; 
Somewhere in space its other half is waiting. 


‘I’ve often heard that marriages are made in 
heaven,’ remarked Dick ; ‘but I never knew till 
now that we are married before we are born. 
What a frightful idea !’ 

‘You misapprehend the poet’s meaning, Cousin 
Frank. But perhaps you have never studied 
the doctrine of Elective Affinities—of spiritual 
unions anterior to our mortal birth ?’ 

‘Can’t say that I have. But how easily one 
might perpetrate bigamy without knowing it.’ 

‘Mark how splendidly the poem opens!’ 
exclaimed Clunie with well-feigned enthusiasm. 
Then she began to declaim : 


Soft lapsing languors of the lonely shore, 

White Aphrodite rising through the waves, 

Sweet solemn strains heard once, and then no more, 

A madd’ning crowd that creep through Mem’ry’s 
moaning caves, 


‘Vastly pretty, said Dick, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘Memory’s moaning caves 
is especially fine.—But what does it all mean ?’ 
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‘Ah, Cousin Frank, I’m afraid you have no 
soul for poetry.’ 

‘That must be the reason why I’m so prosy.’ 

‘It is quite evident that you have never been 
in love.’ 

‘I believe I am very much in love—with 
myself; and I once had a thoroughbred bull- 
terrier that I all but adored.’ 

‘And yet there must be a sympathetic chord 
in your bosom.’ 

*T’m glad it’s not round my neck.’ 

‘A chord that needs only to be touched by 
Love’s rosy fingers to discourse earth’s sweetest 
music.’ 

‘Good gracious 

‘But music that will some day be addressed 
to another—music that will never be heard 
by me.’ 

‘So much the better for you, Clunie; and if 
I were you I would try to find some sweeter strain 
elsewhere, said Dick not unkindly. ‘There’s 
Captain Dyson, for instance, who was making 
eyes at you over the breakfast-table. He is 
young, rich, spooney—why not try to find a 
sympathetic chord in his bosom? Who knows 
but that he may have a soul which is pining 
vainly for its ane half, and that you, ma belle 
cousine, may have that other half which alone 
can make the fierce Captain happy?’ He changed 
his tone abruptly. ‘Ah, here comes Drummond,’ 
he said drily. 

‘That odious Mr Drummond! He’s always 
to be found where he’s not wanted,’ cried Clunie 
petulantly. Then putting on a dignified air, she 
added: ‘I thank you for your candour, Cousin 
Frank. Some day, perhaps, you will understand 
me better.’ She turned abruptly into a side- 
walk as she said these words.—‘I may as well 
go in search of the Captain at once,’ she murmured 
under her breath. 

Frobisher came slowly forward. He looked 
very much better in health than when we last 
saw him. He was soberly dressed in a black 
frock-coat and gray trousers. 

‘IT hope I have not interrupted your téte-d-téte,’ 
he said to Dick as soon as Clunie had disap- 


‘Not at all. I’m glad you came when you 
did. Mademoiselle Clunie has been doing another 
little “try-on.” She either can’t or won’t see how 
useless such attempts are.’ 

‘And yet she’s sharp poet in most things.’ 

‘She’s acting on the old man’s orders, I 


ane Probably so. What a hypocrite he is!’ 

‘What about the Patent Ozone Company ?’ 
queried Dick. 

‘As “bogus” as several of the other concerns 
he is mixed up with.’ 

‘Dempsey and Dyson have both promised to 
invest.’ 

‘Do them good to burn their fingers for once. 
Make them more wide-awake for the future.’ 

‘Do you wish me to invest?’ asked Dick. 

‘You may do so,’ replied Frank, ‘to the extent 
of a couple of thousands.’ 

But you will lose your money.’ 

‘We must delay giving the cheque for a few 
days. Meanwhile’—— 

*Yes—meanwhile ?’ 

‘The crisis may come. I’m going to put 


Pebworth to the proof before many days are 
over. 

‘To the proof?’ 

‘If he’s the rogue I suspect him to be,’ said 
Frank, ‘he will succumb to the temptation I shall 
put before him ; and then, woe be to him !’ 

‘But if not?’ 

‘In that case, he will denounce me as a rogue, 
and advise you to have me kicked out of the 
house.’ 

‘And then will come the crisis 2? 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘I shan’t be sorry, said Dick whimsically, and 
drawing a long breath. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I’m getting tired of the berth. There’s too 
much expected of a fellow. The man who earns 
two pounds a week can afford to be his own 
master ; but the man with eight thousand pounds 
a year is everybody’s slave.’ 

‘You must pay the penalty of the position,’ said 
Frobisher with a smile. 

‘ Bother the position! say I. Give me impecu- 
niosity and independence. Waylands is by far 
and away too grand a place for me. Before I 
have been here six months, I shall be pining for 
my two pair-back in Soho; for my old black 
meerschaum, my brushes and palette; and for 
Polly Larcom to fetch me my stout-and-bitter 
every morning at eleven.’ 

Dick rose, yawned, and stretched his lanky 
person. ‘ By-the-by, he went on, ‘ that letter 
you handed to me this morning was from Bence 
Leyland. It had been sent on from our old 
lodgings.’ 

‘And what does the dear old boy say ?” 

‘Nothing of importance. Best wishes to you, 
of course, ‘but aay has not heard of your 
good fortune. Expects to be in town in the 
course of a few weeks. Was glad to see that 
notice in The Parthenon of my picture in the 
Dudley Gallery, and hopes it may be the means 
of bringing me a customer.’ 

At this moment, a servant in livery came 
up to Dick. ‘A deputation to see you, sir, 
about the almshouses at Puddlecombe Regis,’ he 
said. 

Mr Drummond groaned. ‘This will be the 
third deputation within the last ten days.’—Then 
turning to the servant, he added: ‘Tell the 
gentlemen that I will be with them in a few 
minutes.’ 

‘What have you to be afraid of, man alive?’ 
asked Frank with a laugh. ‘Promise them to 
give the matter your best consideration, and get 
rid of them in that way.’ 

Dick merely shook his head, and without 
another word, marched off towards the house with 
a gloomy and preoccupied air. 

robisher sat down on a garden-chair, and 
drawing a letter from his pocket, he read it care- 
fully through for the second or third time. His 
face darkened as he read. ‘It was a happy 
thought to put Mr Gimp’s confidential cler 
Whiffles on the track of my respected uncle,’ he 
muttered to himself as he a away the letter. 
‘But the reality proves to even worse than 
I suspected; the shadows of the picture are 
blacker than I thought they were. And he 
would inveigle his sister's son—the nephew to 
whom he professes to be so devoted—into the 
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net in which he has already enmeshed so many 
victims! O hypocrite! rogue and hypocrite! 
Not much longer shall the blow be delayed.’ 

(To be concluded next month.) 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A visit to the International Electric and Gas 
Exhibition now taking place at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, is not only very instructive, 
but is most interesting at a time when the rival 
claimants to artificial illumination are so indus- 
triously asserting their advantages. The first 
thing that strikes the visitor is that the Gas 
Section is far more complete and elaborate than 
that devoted to Electricity. This may be partly 
accounted for by the circumstance that the elec- 
tricians have recently had an exhibition all to 
themselves in the same building. Still the fact 
remains, that the present Exhibition of gas appli- 
ances for both lighting and heating far excels 
those which owe their power to electricity. 

Improved gas-burners are now common enough 
in our streets and houses, and therefore there is 
little to record respecting them ; but two totally 
new methods of burning gas which are here brought 
before the public for the first time, cannot be 
so lightly passed over. We allude to the incan- 
descent gas-burners bearing the names _respec- 
tively of Lewis and Clamond. In Lewis’s burner, 
a mixture of gas and air is made to play through 
a small cylinder of platinum gauze. This is 
immediately brought to an incandescent. state, 
and gives out a beautiful mellow light, which, 
though unprotected by any kind of shade, is 
unaffected by wind or rain. In the Clamond 
light, the same results are achieved by the em- 
ployment of a little cylinder which looks like 
a miniature eel-pot made of plaster; but in reality 
it is composed of magnesia (not magnesium, let 
it be understood, but its carbonate, familiar 
enough to childhood in conjunction with rhu- 
barb). This little cage of magnesia is brought 
to an intensely white-heat by the action of the 
gas; and the light given out is a very near 
approach to the well-known lime-light. 

hese incandescent ee from their very 
beauty and purity—for the combustion is so 
perfect that no unconsumed products are given 
off—would at once come into general use, if it 
were not for the circumstance that they require 
to be fed not only with gas but with air under 
pressure. This, of course, necessitates a double 
supply, which cannot be had without special 
apparatus. The light they give is as good, or 
even better than that obtained from the “much- 
vaunted incandescent electric globes; and as it 
must obviously be cheaper to obtain a supply of 
air under pressure than to evoke a current of 
electricity, there is no doubt that they will be 
widely adopted. They are the first burners of 
the kind, and may perhaps prove to be the 
pioneers of a new era of gas-lighting. 

MM. Muntz and Aubin have recently made 
some interesting observations with reference to 
the presence of ammonia and nitrates in air and 
water at great altitudes. Their observations have 
been obtained by a month’s sojourn on the sum- 
mit of the Pic du Midi, nearly ten thousand feet 


above the sea-level. The air showed the same 
roportion of ammonia as that on low ground ; 
but rain-water, fog, and snow showed a much 
less proportion ; while as to nitrates, they were 
all but absent. This seems due to the fact that 
nitrates are formed in the air by electrical action 
during thunderstorms, and such storms are rarely 
in the Pyrenean region at a greater 
eight than seven thousand seven hundred feet. 
The authors consider that the absence of the fine 
powders of nitrates contributes towards the re- 
markable transparence of the air at these alti- 
tudes, and conceive that both plants and the 
soil which they help to form on high mountains 
must obtain their nitrogenous constituents from 
the ammonia in the air. 

The recent formation of a National Fish Culture 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the auspices of a body of gentlemen who have 
had much practical experience in pisciculture, is 
an event of vast importance to the public at large. 
Not only river-fish are to be cared for by this 
Association, but they intend to devote much atten- 
tion to the circumstances surrounding the lives 
of those which inhabit the seas. The cultivation 
of soles and turbots, and the establishment of 
a close-time for those fish—such as the salmon 
and other fresh-water fish already enjoy—is to 
be seriously entertained. And fishermen—whose 
knowledge respecting the creatures upon which 
they depend for support is astonishingly small— 
will be encouraged to learn something about the 
food of different classes of fish, their habits, and 
the enemies which destroy them. 

To show how much is possible by means of 
careful culture, we may oi to what has been 
done during recent years in Germany. The fish- 
breeding Societies there number three hundred, 
which have among them succeeded in doubling 
the yields of salmon and trout in many of the 
rivers. In several continental rivers, salmon are 
now found; but they were only conspicuous by 
their absence before these useful Societies began 
their labours. Canada can show success on a far 
more limited scale, for it at present owns but 
nine fish-hatching stations. But in the United 
States, where the system receives state support, 
the results have been almost fabulous, many rivers 
having been restocked and extinct sea-fisheries 
revived. In olden times, apprentices used to 
stipulate in their indentures that they should not 
be expected to feed on ‘such common food’ as 
salmon more than so many days a week. Perhaps, 
with the help of the new Association, history 
will repeat itself. 

The Times recently contained a most interesting 
description of what must be regarded as the most 

erfect form of big gun—namely, the new one- 
undred-ton breechloading Armstrong. The most 
novel point respecting it is the manner in which 
itis mounted. It has no trunnions, but is fixed 
firmly by steel straps and rings to a massive 
sledge-like carriage of steel weighing fourteen tons. 
This sledge rests and slides upon two steel beams, 
which are hinged at their front ends, so that 
carriage, gun, and beams can be elevated or 
depressed as a whole. This movement is executed 
by hydraulic presses. Another hydraulic arrange- 
ment is employed for the loading, each system 
having its own levers. The movements are s0 
simple and easy that the huge gun can actually 
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be worked by the hand of a lady. Twenty years 
ago, the largest gun afloat was the five-ton naval 
gun. In order to bring it into action, several 
men were required. With wooden levers, they 
managed with great exertion to move its clumsy 
carriage to right or left, much in the same way 
that labourers urge heavy blocks of stone along a 
road. Now, the touch of a handle brings into 
accurate position a mass of metal twenty times 
the weight. 

A foreign technical journal gives a simple recipe 
for preserving silver and plated articles from 
turning black, as they invariably will if not kept 
constantly in use. The same plan could with 
advantage be applied, we should think, to any 
metal subject to change or rust from the action 
of the atmosphere. Plain collodion—that is, not 
poomerephts collodion—is diluted with twice its 

ulk of spirits of wine, and applied to the surface 
of the metal with a soft brush. The spirit soon 
evaporates, leaving an imperceptible and trans- 
parent skin, which can when required be removed 
with hot water. 

Dr C. W. Siemens, the indefatigable inventor 
of things both gaseous and electrical, has recently 

tented a new explosive, which, although exhibit- 
ing double the energy of gunpowder, is far less 
dangerous to prepare and to handle. It consists 
of a mixture of nitre, chlorate of potash, and some 
solid hydrocarbon, such as pitch, asphaltum, 
gutta-percha, &c. These are intimately mixed 
together after having been separately pulverised. 
After this treatment, a liquid—such as benzine, 
ether, &c.—which will dissolve the solid hydro- 
carbon is added, and the whole is formed into 
a plastic mass. After being rolled into sheets 
or cakes, the volatile liquid evaporates, leaving 
a hard mass, which can be broken up into grains 
like ordinary gunpowder. The intensity of 
explosion can be regulated by the size of these 
grains and by the proportion of the various 
constituents. The chief merit of the new com- 
pound seems to lie in the safety with which it 
can be manipulated during manufacture. If it by 
any means catch fire, the liquid first burns away, 
after which the solid residue is slowly consumed. 

The excitement caused by the recent transit of 
Venus has hardly subsided before astronomers are 
called upon to prepare for another event of almost 
equal interest. On May 6, there will be a total 
eclipse of the sun of unusual duration, for the orb 
will be obscured for nearly six minutes. This will 
give time for observations, photographic and other- 
wise, which will be fully appreciated, and which 
will probably add much to our knowledge of that 
luminary upon which our light and life are de- 
pendent. Unfortunately, there are only two little 
spots—tiny islands in the South Pacific—which 
the line of totality touches, the rest of that line 
crossing the boundless ocean. The French astro- 
nomers have already taken steps for making 
observations, and it is said with a view to testing 
the truth of Leverrier’s hypothesis as to the 
existence of planets nearer to the sun than 
Mercury. 

Nearly thirty years ago there was exhibited 
at the Palais de Industrie, Paris, a bar of white 
metal bearing a label describing it as ‘Silver 
from clay.’ The metal thus extravagantly named 
was really obtained from clay ; but was not silver, 


properties which would cause it to be much valued 
in the various arts. It is so light that an ounce 
of it is three times as bulky as an ounce of silver ; 
it is sonorous, malleable, not liable to tarnish, 
and is very beautiful in appearance. Unfor- 
tunately, the process of extracting it from its 
original clay is so costly that its price prohibits 
its use except for certain purposes of luxury or 
adornment. Many attempts have been made 
to cheapen its production without success. But at 
the present time there is a rumour abroad that 
the problem has at last been solved. It is stated 
that a ton of the metal can now be produced in 
a week at a cost of a hundred pounds. If this be 
true, it will come into common use for a great 
variety of purposes. Its price has hitherto been 
from five to seven shillings per ounce. 

According to the experience of most awe. 
owners, winter is a bad season for eggs. The fowls 
cost more than in summer; for they can get no 
natural food out of the hard ground, and they 
must make up their loss by increased consump- 
tion of artificial food, for which they make no 
return whatever. According to an article which 
appears in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, this should 
not be the case, the fault being with the owners, 
and not with the stock, when eggs are scarce. 
Birds hatched in May or June should be looked 
forward to as winter layers, the grand secret 
being in the nature of the food with which they 
are supplied. This is the dietary recommended : 
the first thing in the morning, give barley-meal 
mixed to a dough with hot water or ale; at mid- 
day, wheat ; and for the last feed in the afternoon, 
Indian corn. This Dill of fare is said never to 
fail in giving abundance of eggs during the coldest 
season of the year. 

During the last few months, several shocks of 
earthquake have been experienced at Panama 
and various places near it. This has occasioned 
some surprise, because, although adjacent cities 
in Central America are notorious for such visita- 
tions, that part of the isthmus upon which Colon 
and Panama stand—the terminal points of the 

rojected interoceanic canal—has hitherto been 
ree. Indeed, this immunity from volcanic dis- 
turbance has been one of the chief advantages 
urged in favour of the Colon and Panama scheme 
against the various other alternative routes pro- 
posed. In a map issued by M. de Lesseps, this 
particular portion of the isthmus is coloured, to 
indicate its happy freedom from such disasters, 
We fear that the tint must now be altered. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy, 
the subject of the dreaded Phyllozera again came 
to the front. M. Dumas stated that the Commis- 
sion formed to combat the ravages of the pest 
had recommended as a primary measure the 
destruction by fire of all vines showing traces 
of infection. This action was resisted, owing to 
the state of French legislation regarding rural 
property, and the Commission had to give in. 
An official Report. from Switzerland has since 
proved the soundness of the plan advocated by 
the French Commission. In the cantons of 
Geneva, Vaud, and Lucerne, where the burnin 
om was adopted, and the owners compensate 

y a small tax on more fortunate vineyards, 
vines representing a value of forty millions 
sterling had been saved at the expense of a 
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und-foolish policy can affect nations as it does 
individuals. 

Professor Gulley recently read a paper before 
the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science at Montreal, containing some very interest- 
ing notes regarding the food-value of cotton seed 
and the oil obtained from it. When properly 
refined, this oil is largely used for cooking pur- 
poses, taking the place of lard. The cotton-seed 
eake, or meal, is found of great value for fattening 
cattle; but the seed itself, when boiled and 
mixed with any kind of hay or straw, is so 
nutritious that animals increase in weight most 
rapidly when fed upon it. Under such treat- 
ment, cows give rich milk, the oil from the seed 
appearing to form the cream. Experiments are 
being continued with regard to manure, ferti- 
lisers, &c. 

A most important engineering work, which 
will represent a great addition to the security of 
our Indian possessions, is approaching completion. 
A railway sixteen hundred miles in length now 
stretches from Calcutta to Peshawer, that frontier 
town of Afghanistan about which we heard so 
much a few years back. The only break in this 
long road is at Attock, a large fort on the Indus, 
about twenty miles south of Peshawer. The 
river at this point has usually been covered by 
a bridge of boats, except in the rainy season, 
when the current is far too turbulent for such 
a contrivance. Now, however, a noble bridge 
will soon be complete, having five arches, bearing 
a railway one hundred and thirty feet above the 
water-level, and a lower road for ordinary traffic. 
This great work will represent one of the most 
important railway systems in India, which country 
we have already greatly benefited by the laying 
of about ten thousand miles of rails. 

Twenty years ago, in boring for water at 
Middlesborough, in the North Riding of York- | 
shire, the important discovery was made that 
extensive deposits of salt, analogous to those 
of Cheshire, were situated near the banks of 
the river Tees. For various reasons, into which 
we need not enter, the discovery has not been 
utilised until quite lately. The manner of 
winning the brine is somewhat novel. <A bore- 
hole sixteen inches in diameter and many hundred 
feet deep was cut to the deposit. In this hole 
a tube is fitted, while the tube itself contains the 
necessary pumping arrangements. This tube is 
always full of water, the fresh water remaining 
at the top, and the fully saturated brine, by 
reason of its greater specific gravity, at the bottom. 
The pump is employed to remove this lower 
stratum, which is constantly renewed. The salt 
is then crystallised out in evaporating pans after 
the usual manner. Messrs Bell Brothers—who 
own the first salt-works which have been estab- 
lished on the Tees—are already in a position to 
produce nearly four hundred tons per week. The 
importance of the establishment of this industry 
in a new neighbourhood can hardly be over- 
estimated, and is likely to lead to important 
additions to our northern chemical works. Those 
who only see salt on the dinner-table will hardly 
understand to what far more important uses it | 

r-making, dyeing, bleaching, glass-making, | 
host “a important trades. It has | 
been said that the wealth of a country can be 


very well gauged by the amount of sulphuric 
acid which it annually consumes. The same 
remark would be true if applied to salt. 

The official crop Report for 1882 of a portion 
of Manitoba and the adjoining territories of the 
Canadian North-west has been issued. It is 
compiled from information collected principally 
by the postmasters of the various localities, 
eighty-four districts being represented, comprising 
about one-fourth the whole area of settlement at 
the present time. The average yield is shown 
to be: Wheat, thirty bushels to the acre; oats, 
fifty-one and a half; barley, thirty-eight and a 
half; potatoes, two hundred and seventy-seven 
and a half; turnips, one thousand ; flax, fifteen ; 
rye, twenty; pease, thirty-seven. The acreage 


under cultivation in the eighty-four districts 


represented is four hundred and _ seventy-two 
thousand seven hundred and seventy acres. The 
average number of cattle to each settler in 
several districts is estimated at over thirty 
head. Altogether the Report is a most satis- 
factory one, and bespeaks a general state of 
contentment and prosperity amongst the settlers. 
The Canadian and Pacific Railway Company 
have now completed their main line, some six 
hundred and six miles beyond Winnipeg, and 
one hundred and fourteen miles on their south- 
western branch, and next season they will have 
upwards of one thousand miles of road through 
this fine country, thus giving the settlers ready 
communication with the eastern markets. Alto- 
gether the Canadian Pacific Railway will have 
about two thousand miles of railway in opera- 
tion along their whole line by next autumn. 

The report of the Clyde ship-building trade for 
last year shows that this industry in Scotland has 
been very busily pushed. The total production 
of the various yards on the Clyde has been one 
hundred and ninety-one vessels, of three hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand tons; an increase of 
fully fifty-seven thousand tons over that of 1881, 
and of one hundred and two thousand over the 
output of 1874, which was an exceptionally bus 

ear. The most noteworthy feature of the year’s 
usiness has been the great amount of steel 
tonnage and of sailing-ships turned out. In all, 
sixty-three steamships, of one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons, were constructed of steel; while 
the tonnage of sailing-vessels amounted to thirty- 
two thousand tons, about double the amount of 
the preceding year. Only one little commercial 
vessel, of one hundred and ninety-eight tons, was 
built of wood! The value of the vessels launched 
last year is roughly estimated at nine million 
ounds, against eight millions in the previous year. 
Tt is by far the largest total ever produced on the 
Clyde. 
he returns from nineteen ship-building ports 
in Scotland and England show that during last 
year, seven hundred and eighty-two vessels, of one 
million one hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-nine tons, and valued 
at nearly eighteen million poses, were built in 
them. Roughly calculated, something like one 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand men must 
have been employed in the construction of the 
vessels which make up the tonnage named, and 
about twenty thousand men will be employed in 
their navigation. Of these nineteen ports, Glasgow, 


| as above stated, with its one hundred and ninety- 
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one vessels, of three hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand tons, stands first—as indeed it stands first 
among the ship-building rivers of the world. Next 
to the Clyde comes the Wear, on which one hun- 
dred and twenty-three vessels, of two hundred and 
twelve thousand four hundred and sixty-four tons, 
have been built. After the Wear comes the Tyne, 
with one hundred and thirty-two vessels and two 
hundred and eight thousand four hundred and 
six tons; the Hartlepools take the fourth place, 
with thirty-nine vessels and sixty-eight thousand 
and sixty-seven tons ; and the Tees comes in fifth, 
with forty vessels and sixty-five thousand and 
forty-eight tons. Five-and-twenty years ago, the 
Wear was at the head of the list, with New York 
running it a close race. When iron became the 
chosen material, New York retired, the Wear 
lagged behind, while the Clyde took the first 
= and the Tyne the second. Of late years, 

owever, the Wear has been running the Tyne 
very close, and has this year, as we have seen, 
outstripped it in tonnage. 

Regarding the project for building an obser- 
vatory on the summit of Ben Nevis, and for which 
a sum of five thousand pounds is required, it is 
satisfactory to learn that a good beginning has 
been made towards raising this sum, numbers 
of noblemen and gentlemen giving handsome 
subscriptions to the fund. The objects of this 
project were alluded to by Mr Wragge in an 
article in our pages—‘ Ascending Ben Nevis in 
Winter’—in April last year. 

Ina co read before the Royal Society, Dr 
William Huggins has explained a method devised 
by him for photographing the corona of the sun at 
any time when that luminary is visible. Hitherto 
this was only possible on the occasion of a total 
eclipse of the sun; and if the above method 
should prove itself trustworthy and practicable, 
it will enable observers to study the corona syste- 
matically, instead of, as now, only for a few 
minutes in the course of a series of years. 

The Committee appointed by the Treasury to 
report on the employment of convict labour in the 
construction of harbours of refuge have now issued 
their Report. The places suggested by the Com- 
mittee are Dover, Filey, and Peterhead. Dover 
and Filey obtain the preference on account of 
their suitability as harbours of defence, and in 
the case of Filey, on the coast of Yorkshire, as 
being a most important centre for the fishin 
interests, and for the protection of boats an 
trading-vessels, Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, is 
recommended for a similar reason, there being 
at present no harbour of refuge for merchant or 
other vessels along a coast-line of two hundred 
and fifty miles, extending from the Firth of Forth 
to Cromarty Firth. 


QUITS 
A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’S TALE. 
OLD commercial travellers will tell you that in 
many respects the profession is nothing to what 
it was ; though for our own part we are inclined 
to think that in many respects the profession has 
improved. The penny postage, the telegraph, the 
enormous expansion of the railway system, have 


Cp, 


| wrought such changes in the mode of doing 
| business between town and country, that in the 


Commercial Rooms of country-town inns where, in 
the ‘good old days, a score of gentlemen would 
have assembled of an evening, one nowadays 
meets but two or three. Much of its old character, 
also, has departed. Before the era of railways, 
when men and horses might be detained at an inn 
for days by stress of weather or badness of 
roads, jollity and free-and-easiness were a very 
prevailing characteristic of the commercial travel- 
ler; and the reckless jollity of the fraternity— 
for a fraternity it was, almost masonic in the 
rigidity of its rites and the exactness of its 
etiquette—passed into a proverb. 

But to our story. There happened to be a 
snug party of commercial gentlemen assembled in 
the Commercial Room of an inn in one of our 
quaint South-country towns, one winter evening 
a few years ago. The cloth had been removed 
from the table, the customary toasts had been 
duly honoured, and the company, some _half- 
dozen in number, had drawn their chairs round 
the fire, lit their pipes, and each with his glass of 
grog at his elbow had evidently made up his mind 
to be as comfortable and as cosy as possible. 

The conversation was being monopolised by Mr 
Hicks, a vulgar, puffy-faced, bald-headed man, with 
a large expanse of shirt-front and much ostenta- 
tious jewellery, who was standing with his back 
to the fire, his hands tucked under his coat-tails 
in the orthodox British fashion. The other men, 
who were all younger, were listening with the 
respect due to a representative of the old school 
of commercials, hazarding occasionally an approv- 
ing remark, dutifully laughing at every joke, but 
in no way interfering with the great man’s 
periods, 

‘Ah!’ he said, wrinkling his fat brow into 
a series of parallel creases, and gazing almost 
mournfully up at the ceiling, ‘travelling ain’t 
what it was. There ain’t no fun nowadays. You 
young gents don’t know what it means, for rail- 
ways have knocked it all on the ’ed. It was 
something, I can tell you, to turn out of a warm 
bed at four o’clock of a winter’s morning, and 
jump into the trap for a twenty-mile round before 
breakfast, so that the hopposition shouldn’t get 
the start of you. Nowadays, you jump into your 
train with your hulsters and your wraps and 
your mornin’ paper, and you take your time 
over matters as comfortable as can be. You don’t 
seem to have the spirit we had, though we worked 
and we had our fun too, I can tell you. You 
= but you don’t seem to have no time for 
un. 

‘In what way do you mean, sir?’ asked the 
boldest of the 

‘What way ?’ repeated the t man. ‘ 

I mean the larks up to.’ 

—— sort of dodges and larks?’ asked the 
other. 

‘Oh, all sorts!’ replied the old gentleman. 
‘There’s so much humbuggin’ etiquette about 
nowadays. It’s what you call bad form for a 
gent to play a trick upon another. I’ve known 
all sorts o’ things done. They used to hocus one 
another’s drink, so as to make the hopposition 
sleep ’eavy the next morning; lock their doors 
on the outside; change their boots; tell the 
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boots not to wake ’em until it was too late to 
do anything ; and as we used to ’ave rather wet 
nights in those days, I can tell you some of us 
required a power 0’ sleep to shake off the effects. 
It was considered fair and above-board to steal a 
march in any way upon a gent who was working 
in the same line; and there was much more 
hopposition then, although there may be more 
competition now; because, you see, such a lot’s 
done by and wire in these days. Why, look 
at me; 1 ’aven’t been here for two years or more ; 
but I know that when I go round to-morrow to 
see how the other traveller’s been gettin’ on, I 
shall get just as many orders as if I’d been 
reg’lar all that time. Not that all of my cus- 
tomers will know me; but they know the name 
of the firm—Hooker and Snooker of Dowgate ’ill 
—and that’s quite enough for ’em.’ 

‘And were you ever tricked in any of the 
ways you describe?’ asked another young com- 
mercial. 

‘Me? me tricked? Not me. Joseph ’icks was 
always too wide awake. No; I was never caught,’ 
replied the great man. ‘I once caught a fellow 
in the hact of taking the linch-pins out of m 
gig; but I soon stopped his game, I can te 

ou. That was at Charing—not Charing in 

ondon, but Charing between Canterbury and 
Maidstone.’ 

‘And did you ever play any tricks yourself?’ 
asked the first young man who had spoken. 

Mr Hicks slowly turned himself towards the 
speaker, and winking his eye several times, 
replied : ‘I should just about think I did—man 
and many a one. And now you remind me, I’ 
just tell you about one I played.’ 

Mr Hicks having toasted himself to his entire 
satisfaction, now condescended to let some of his 
companions see what the fire was like, settled 
himself slowly and ponderously down into the 
chair which by prescriptive right belonged to 
the senior traveller in the room, took a long sip 
at his grog, and, with a preliminary clearing of 
the throat, began. 

‘It was in “forty-two ;” and it’s a strange thing, 
but it was in this very identical place. There 
was a cocky, stuck-up young fellow of the name 
of Brownsmith travellin’ for Stokes and Nokes, 
Great Tower Street, in the same line as mine. 
He ’adn’t been ’ere afore, and didn’t know who 
I was; so I says to myself, I’ll just take a rise 
out 0’ you, my young popinjay ; see if I don’t.’ 

At that moment, the great man’s narrative was 
interrupted by the entrance of a little old man 
dressed in black, who, observing that the seats 
round ihe fire were occupied and that nobody 
offered to make room for him, sat down at a side- 
table and commenced to write letters. . 

‘Ahem!’ said Mr Hicks. ‘I beg your on, 
sir; but I was just agoing to begin a tale; but 
as I see you are busy, I'll wait until you ’re 
finished.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all, said the stranger. 
‘Pray, don’t let me interrupt you; you won't 
disturb me, I assure you. In fact, I’m not sure 
that, not being a traveller, I ought not to apologise 
to you for coming into the Commercial Room ; 
but the fact is that the fire in the coffee-room 
has gone out, and the waiter said he thought 
you would not mind me coming in here.’ 

‘Quite welcome, sir, quite welcome,’ said Mr 


Hicks with almost monarchical grandeur. ‘It’s 
against custom, I know, for strangers to enter 
the Commercial Room; but under the circum- 
stances, I don’t think we’ll mind.—Will we, 
gentlemen ?’ 

The poe chorused that they didn’t mind ; 
so the little man proceeded with his writing, and 
Mr Hicks with his tale. 

‘Well, as I was saying, gents, I made up my 
mind to take this young Brownsmith down a peg 
or two. So what do you think I does? I goes 
to the stables, and I says to the hostler: “Bill, 
if you'll get Mr Brownsmith’s cob and gig out 
of the way the first thing to-morrow morning, 
and when he orders them, say you’re very sorry, 
but you’ve let them out to another gent by 
mistake, here’s a sovereign for you.” Of course 
it was worth a good deal more than a sovereign 
to me to get the young chap out of the way, for 
I saw he was pretty ’cute, and I knew he’d be 
after my customers. But that ain’t all; for I 
knew it was the easiest thing in the world for 
him to hire another cob and gig until his own 
was returned. SoI goes down into the ’all very 
late that night, where all the bags was—bags in 
those days were very much more alike than they 
are now, and used to be chalked with the numbers 
of their owners’ rooms, to distinguish them—and 
I quietly rubs out his number and puts on 
another, and puts lis on to another lot of bags, 
so that if he did start, he’d find himself in a 
hole and no mistake. Next morning, I was 
uncommonly haffable with him at breakfast, 
pretending, of course, not to know he was in the 
same line as me; and [ starts off and does all 
my business. When I came back, I found the 
ay young chap running about like a madman. 

e was satisfied that the gig business was a 
mistake ; but when he came to find that another 
man had gone off with his bags, and had left him 
with a lot stuffed full of French frilling, I thought 
he’d have brought the ’ouse down. He got the 
landlord and the ’all-porter, and the chamber- 
maids and the waiters, and he threatened to have 
’em all up before the magistrate; and all the 
time I was grinnin’ in my sleeve and pretendin’ 
to be as concerned about it as any one.’ 

‘Well, and what happened?’ asked one of the 
audience as the speaker paused. 

‘What ’appened? Well, I'll tell you,’ replied 
Mr Hicks. ‘The gent who had taken Brown- 
smith’s bags by mistake for his own, ’ad gone off 
to ’astings; and there was nothing to do but 
to wait till he came back. And when the gent 
did come back, you can imagine that there was 
a pretty row in the place, in which of course I 
joined, saying that it was a disgraceful thing, 
and threatening the landlord that I’d take m 
custom over to the other ’otel if better wate 
wasn’t kept for the future. The poor young 
fellow took it very ’ard, he did ; and when he got 
his gig and bags and went round the next morning 
and found that all the business had been done, 
he came back, and he sat down in that corner 
there, and told me it would ruin him, ’cause it 
was his first job for Stokes and Nokes, and he 
was on trial.’ 

‘Weren't you very sorry you’d done it?’ asked 
one of the party. 

‘Me sorry?’ said Mr Hicks with contempt. 
‘Not me. All’s fair in love, war, and commerce ; 
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and if I hadn't done it, he’d have done me by 
cutting me out of a lot o’ business. As it was, 
I never set eye on him again, and I’ve ’eard he 
got the sack from Stokes and Nokes.—Sorry ? 
Not me !’ 

There was an expression on the faces of some 
of the young men as if they thought it was rather 
a low trick ; but they made no remarks, and after 
some further conversation, a general yawning and 
knocking out of pipes and draining of glasses 

roclaimed the hour of bed. So the great Mr 

Hicks took up his candle and departed; his 
example was quickly followed by the rest, and 
the little old gentleman who had been writing 
his letters, was left alone. 

When the door had closed upon the last bed- 
goer, he shut up his writing-case and took ~4 
the position in front of the fire lately occupie 
by Mr Hicks. Something in the story he had 
heard seemed to tickle his fancy immensely ; for 
he stood there chuckling to himself and rubbing 
his hands as in great glee. ‘Clever chap that! 
Un-commonly clever chap!’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘He’s quite right. Young Brownsmith 
did give up travelling; and if he hadn’t, he 
wouldn’t be one of the richest men in the county, 
as he is now.’ 

He rang the bell for the waiter. When the man 
appeared, the little old fellow said: ‘What time 
does Mr Hicks start upon business in the morn- 
ing?’ 

‘Well, I ’ardly know, sir, replied the waiter. 
‘You see, he don’t come here reg’lar—in fact I 
ean’t call to mind hever ’avin’ seen him before. 
But the gents mostly goes out about ten 
o'clock.’ 

‘Tell the boots to call me at seven, will you?’ 
said the old gentleman; and taking his candle, 
he went to bed. 


The next forenoon, Mr Hicks sauntered majes- 
tically forth from the inn upon a round of visits ; 
and as he walked along he seemed absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own figure in the 
shop-windows, as if anticipating with no small 
degree of pleasure the sensation such a repre- 
sentative of Hooker and Snooker would make 
in the shops of the humble tradesmen. He 
entered the establishment of Mr Willow, who 
said upon his door that he was patronised b 
the Royal Family, but assuredly not to a fifth 

of the manner in which he was patronised 

y Mr Hicks. 

‘Anything in our way, Mr Willow?’ said the 
great man condescendingly. ‘ Hooker and Snooker, 
you know?’ 

‘Nothing for Hooker and Snooker, replied Mr 
Willow solemnly. 

‘Nothing, Mr Willow, nothing? Are you 
quite sure?’ asked Mr Hicks, somewhat asto- 
nished. 

‘I’ve said nothing, I think, said Mr Willow. 
‘I'm busy. Please, go away, there’s a good 
man 


‘Surely,’ he thought, as he waddled on to his 
next customer—‘surely no one’s been interfering 
with Hooker and Snooker. No orders from 
Willow! It’s unaccountable.’ 

He entered the shop of Mr Burslem, who, not 
being patronised by Royalty, preferred not to be 


Mr Hicks left the shop slowly and wonderingly. | hi 


patronised by any one, and who had the reputation 
of being a curt, sharp, short man of business, 
Mr Hicks entered, and on the principle that 
time is money, did not detail his business, merely 
indicated the name of Hooker and Snooker, and 
stood with his order-book ready open. 

‘ Nothing at all, my good man,’ said Mr Burslem 
—‘ nothing at all.—Good-morning !’ 

‘Nothing at’—— began Mr Hicks, fairly 
bewildered. 

‘No; nothing at all. Good-morning,’ put in 
Mr Burslem, so that there was nothing to be 
done but to return the wish ruefully and go 
out. 

‘Now, there is something wrong,’ said Mr 
Hicks to himself as he stood on the pavement 
outside Mr Burslem’s door. ‘My two best 
customers, and no orders! I never knew it before, 
never! Who can it be? Young Jones was here 
two months back and got forty pound odd in 
orders. And I, Joseph Hicks, the chief traveller 
to Hooker and Snooker, am told that there’s 
nothing for me! “My good man” too, forsooth ! 
I must try Mr Cole” | 

He entered Mr Cole’s shop. Mr Cole was not 
there, but appeared in a few minutes. Mr Hicks 
went through his formula. Mr Cole replied 
immediately : ‘Not to-day, Hooker and Snooker. 
I’m supplied.’ 

‘Supplied !’ almost shrieked Mr Hicks. 

‘Yes, supplied!’ said Mr Cole, but not a 
syllable more. 

Mr Hicks was now fairly roused. Suddenly, 
the recollection of his tale in the Commercial 
Room on the preceding evening flashed before 
him. Could some of the young fellows have been 
playing him a trick similar in nature to that 
which he had played so many years before on 
young Brownsmith? Stifling his anger and mor- 
tification as best he could, he strode on to the 
shop of his last customer, Mr Ironstone. 

‘Nothing to-day, Hooker and Snooker,’ said 
Mr Ironstone before Mr Hicks could put the 
question. 

‘Mr Ironstone, said the astonished Hicks, in 
an almost pathetic tone of appeal, ‘will you tell 
me if any one has been before me, and has done 
the business which hitherto Hooker and Snooker 
have performed for you ?’ 

‘Hooker and Snooker still do our business,’ 
said Mr Ironstone. 

‘Well, but I represent ’em,’ said Mr Hicks. 

‘Come, come,’ said the dealer soothingly, as 
if he was speaking to a child; ‘don’t take up 
my time, there’s a good fellow. I’ve told you 
that I have no orders, so go away quietly, or I 
shall be obliged to call your keeper.’ 

‘My what? My keeper!’ roared Mr Hicks. 
‘What do you mean, sir? Surely you don’t think 
I’m a lunatic?’ 

‘T don’t think it; I’m sure of it—I know it, 
replied Mr Ironstone, and coming round the 
counter, he gently took Mr Hicks by the arm, 
led him from the shop, and shut the door after 


m. 

Mr Hicks stood as one dazed for some seconds. 
The buildings seemed to reel around him, and 
he felt that with a little more he would actually 
be out of his mind. Then he strode back to 
the inn, resolved to make a terrible example of 
the plotters that evening. 
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He was very moody and silent at dinner, 
and the young fellows saw that something had 
gone wrong with him, as he scowled terribly 
over his food, and only answered with fierce 
grunts the questions put to him. Afterwards, 
when, according to custom, the chairs were drawn 
round the fire and the best part of the day begun, 
Mr Hicks rose majestically and assuming his 
usual position in front of the fire, ptr | his 
thunders with a loud ‘ Ahem !? 

‘Gentlemen, it is with regret, strongly mixed 
with disgust, that I am forced to address you 
upon a certain subject—upon a subject which is 
as disagreeable to me as it must be humiliating 
to such of you as are concerned, In short, some 
of you, taking a mean advantage of my attempt 
to amuse re last night, ’ave been playing me 
a under’and trick.’ 

The gentlemen thus addressed took their 
pipes from their mouths and gazed at Mr Hicks 
with amazement. 

He continued: ‘The day for that sort of thing 
has gone by, and it ill becomes members of an 
honoured profession to indulge in tricks of which 
a schoolboy would be ashamed. To be plain 
with you, gentlemen, I have been passed off in 
the town as a lunatic, and consequently have 
found the doors of my most important customers 
shut against me.’ 

In spite of the serious manner in which Mr 
Hicks Fey there was a very perceptible _ er 
on the faces of the young men around him, which 
he was not slow to observe. 

‘I see nothing to laugh at in it, gentlemen,’ 
he continued, suppressing with difficulty his 
rising wrath; ‘in fact, there are some of you 
who will probably have very good reasons for 
regrettin’ it, when I tell you that unless I find 
out which of you is the offender, I shall write 
to your respective governors, with a view of having 
the matter thorou rhly gone into.’ 

One and all declared that they were utterly 
ignorant of the matter, and with such energetic 
protestations against the we of the trick, 
that Mr Hicks was forced to believe them. 

‘Perhaps the little old gentleman who was 
writing at the side-table last night knows some- 
thing about it,’ suggested one of the accused. 

Mr Hicks rang the bell for the waiter. ‘Waiter,’ 
he said, ‘is the gentleman who came in here from 
the coffee-room last night in the ’ouse ?’ 

‘Mr Brownsmith, sir—O no, sir; he went 
away this’ mornin’; and he give me this note 
to give to you, not before this evenin’) replied 


the waiter. 
‘Mr Brownsmith! Is that his name?’ cried 
‘He owns half 


Hicks, in a faint voice. 
‘Yes, sir,’ answered the waiter. 
the town, sir, and was here looking arter his 
Hi 
icks opened the note and read as follows : 
My pear Srr—You were good enough, some 
forty years ago, to play me a trick which might 
have ruined any other man for life, or at least 
have retarded his progress very seriously. I am 
not very vindictive; but I never forgave you 
for it, more especially as I have had no oppor- 
tunity of repaying you. We are at last quits. 
You are beyond the reach of actual harm now, as 
I presume you have feathered your nest pretty 


comfortably in forty years ; but as a man is never 
too old to learn a lesson, I hope by the return trick 
I have played you this morning, that you have 
learned one.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SamvuEL BRownsMITH. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
SCOTCH MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT. 


In the number of this Journal for 23d December 
last, we gave an analysis of the Act passed last 
ane affecting married women’s property in 

ngland. It may be useful if we point out here 
that the Married Women’s Property Act for Scot- 
land, d in 1881, differs in some respects. from 
the English Act. In cases where the parties are 
married after the passing of the Act (July 18, 
1881), if the husband have at the time of the 
marriage his domicile in Scotland, the whole 
movable and personal estate of the wife, whether 
acquired before or during the marriage, is vested 
in her as her separate estate ; but she shall not be 
entitled to assign the prospective income, or, 
unless with her husband’s consent, to dispose of 
such estate. The investments, as in England, 
must be kept separate and distinct, in order to 
protect them against claims by the husband’s 
creditors, The rents of heritable property in such 
cases also belong to the wife for her separate use. 
The Act has only a partial application to the 
ey of wives married previous to the above 

ate, and does not affect any settlement ; but the 
parties may by the execution of a deed acquire 
the same position under the Act as if they had 
been married subsequently. The husband of any 
woman who may die domiciled in Scotland after 
the passing of the Act is to have the same share 
and interest in her movable estate as she would 
have in his estate after his death, that is, one- 
third, in case of there being children surviving ; 
otherwise, one-half. 


VACCINATION FOR SPLENIC FEVER—IMPORTANT 
RESULTS. 


This month we give an article on the subject 
of experiments with disease-germs, entitled ‘A 
Scientific Soup-kitchen’ (p. 27), in the course 
of which reference is made to Pasteur’s discoveries 
in connection with splenic fever in animals. 
Since that article was written, a paper has been 
read by M. Pasteur before the Académie des 
Sciences, giving further results achieved by him, 
and which are of extreme importance. 

The department of the Eure-et-Loir, in France, 
is one in which splenic fever has always been 
very prevalent ; and after the conclusive results 
of the experiments which were made eighteen 
months ago near Paris, the farmers of the Beauce 
determined to try M. Pasteur’s remedy. In the 
course of the past year, nearly eighty thousand 
sheep, between four and five thousand head of 
cattle, and five hundred horses, have been vac- 
cinated, with what good effects may be gathered 
from the following statement: The number of 
sheep vaccinated within the year has been seventy- 
nine thousand three hundred and ninety-two. 
For the last ten years the average annual loss 
from liver-rot has been seven thousand three 
hundred and twenty-seven, or nine per cent. 
Since the introduction of vaccination this loss has 
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been reduced to five hundred and eighteen, or to 
less than one per cent. 

Among the flocks which have been only 
partially vaccinated, there were two thousand 
three hundred and eight sheep vaccinated, and 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-nine not ; and 
the loss among these was only eight for the two 
thousand three hundred and eight vaccinated 
sheep, while it was sixty among the one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-nine unvaccinated sheep. 
It is worthy of note that these sheep were brought 
from different parts of the department, and that 
the vaccinated and unvaccinated ones were all 
fed and treated in the same way. The veterina- 
rians of the Eure-et-Loir have vaccinated during 
the year four thousand five hundred and sixty- 
two head of cattle, and there have been only 
eleven deaths, the rate of mortality being thus 
reduced from over seven per cent., at which it 
stood a year ago, to less than a quarter per cent. 
Horses were not vaccinated to so general an 
extent as cattle and sheep; but out of the five 
hundred and twenty-four subjected to it, only 
three died. 


THE BROKEN TOY. 


A BROKEN toy ! what memories cling 
Around this half-forgotten thing ; 
What baby-laughter seems to rise, 
Like old, delightful melodies ; 

What shouts of wordless, tuneful joy, 
At sight of this poor broken toy ! 


Ob, tiny feet that would not rest ! 
Oh, dear head pillowed on our breast, 


What would we give to hold again 

The form we lost, ’mid tears and pain ! 
Ah, child ! the empty cot is ours, 

But thine the sunshine and the flowers ! 


What could we give thee, shouldst thou come 
To smile again upon thy home ? 

Such little pleasures as we know 

In this, our twilight life below ; 

Some fragments of earth’s paltry joys, 

A handful of its broken toys! 


How calm thy lot—for ever blest ; 
How exquisite thy happy rest ! 
How changeless, joyful, and serene, 
Compared with what thy lot had been 
With us—whose fleeting, clouded joys 
Are at their best but broken toys ! 
J. 


The Conductors of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL beg to direct 
the attention of ConTRIBUTORS to the following notice : 
1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
2d. To insure return in case of ineligibility, postage- 
stamps should accompany every manuscript. 
3d. Manuscripts should bear the author’s full Chris- 
tian name, Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 
should be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
one side of the leaf only. 

4th. Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

Unless Contributors comply with the above rules, the 
Editor cannot undertake to return ineligible papers. 
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A FEW WORDS TO OUR READERS. 


Wits the present Monthly Part, the fifty-second volume of this 


Journal begins, and the fifty-first year of its existence is completed, 
while, to judge by its circulation, the magazine seems to be in ever- 
increasing favour. For this and numerous other marks of approval at 
the hands of our readers throughout the world, our heartiest thanks 
are due. 

Observing as far as possible the lines laid down half a century 
ago for the conducting of Chambers’s Journal, it shall still be our 
constant endeavour to provide a weekly and monthly budget of litera- 
ture at once wholesome, instructive, and entertaining; nor shall our 
vigilance be relaxed in withholding matter that might offend even the 
most sensitive. 

With a watchful eye to Science and Art, and all that is currently 
interesting regarding them, we shall likewise increase our efforts to 
entertain our readers with anecdotes, tales, and serial fiction; and by 
commingling with these, occasional essays on subjects of social and 
economic importance, we hope still to elevate as well as to amuse. 

In short, it shall be our earnest care jealously to preserve 
and guard that Standard from which we have never swerved, 
and which has carried Chambers’s Jowrnal unscathed through endless 
competition. 


All Rights Reserved, 
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